
The IWW: The ABCs of 
Revolutionary Industrial Unionism 


S INCE 1970 there has been a great 
change has come over the World. A 
shift in "wealth" unknown previously 
has impoverished millions and made a 
handful rich beyond all previous dreams. 
We can see: 


• Today, the world's 340 Billionaires control 
more wealth than the 2 BILLION poorest 
people. Everyday we witness starvation, envi¬ 
ronmental degradation and the destruction 
of human culture for what? To make a cou¬ 
ple of thousand people rich and powerful. 


• We have seen the collapse of the s o<alled 
Communist system and the start of a free 
market system not significantly different 


• We see the shift of industrialism to the for 
socialist countries and the "developing" world 
and with it the rise of sweatshop conditions 
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and wholesale theft of resources 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW or Wobblies) is a revolutionary 
union in continuous existence since 1905. 
The IWW was founded by North 
American rank and file workers who 
wanted a truly radical, democratic union. 
Amongst trade unionists the Wobblies 
are famous, and Bosses fear us. Through 
our democratic structure, flexible tactics, 
solidarity and a vision for the future, the 
IWWs influence has been and continues 
to be felt throughout the world. 

And the IWW is needed even more 
today than in the past. We hope this 
introduction to our union will inspire you 
to join with us to create One Big Union 
of all workers and eliminate the scourge 
of Capitalism and class society once and 
for all. 

PRINCIPLES 
The "Preamble" 

The Preamble to the Constitution of 
the IWW is our basic statement of prin¬ 
ciples: 

The working class and the employing 
class have nothing in common. There can be 
no peace so long as hunger and want are 
found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, 
have all the good things in life. 

Between these two classes a struggle 
must go on until the workers of the world 
organize as a class, take possession of the 
earth and the mochmery of production, abol¬ 
ish the wage system, and live in harmony 
with the Earth. 

We find that the centering of the man¬ 
agement of industries into fewer and fewer 
hands makes the trade unions unable to 


cope with the ever growing power of the 
employing class. The trade unions foster a 
state of affairs which allows one set of work¬ 
ers to be pitted against another set of work¬ 
ers in the same industry, thereby helping 
defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover, 
the trade unions aid the employing class to 
mislead the workers into the belief that the 
working class have interests in common with 
their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and 
the interest of the working class upheld only 
by an organization formed in such a way 
that all it's members in any one industry, or 
in all industries if necessary, cease work 
whenever a strike or lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an injury to 
one an injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, "A fair 
day’s wage for a fair day's work." we must 
inscribe on our banner the revolutionary 
watchword. "Abolition of the wage system." 

It is the historic mission of the working 
doss to do away with capitalism. The army 
of production must be organised, not only for 
the everyday struggle with capitalists, but 
also to carry on production when capitalism 
shall have been overthrown. By organising 
industrially we are forming the structure of 
the new society within the shell of the old. 

To Emancipate the Working Class 

The IWW believes that by acting in 
solidarity, in union, we are building a new 
world in the shell of the old. Through sol¬ 
idarity we will create a free world with 
the good things of life available for all. 
Yes. the IWW is radical. It is as radial as 
a scientist in her laboratory, as radical as 
a surgeon planning the removal of a dis¬ 
eased growth, as radical as a teacher 
must be to tell the truth. It is well to 
note that from radicalism has flowed all 









chat makes life better today than yester¬ 
day As In the past radicalism is the only 
force capable of leading the world out of 
its night of hunger, hatred and fear We 
believe in the abolishment of capitalism, 
because capitalism has created an unhap¬ 
py world that poisons our dreams, our 
families and the world itself, all so the 
rich can become richer. If we create a 
powerful union where all are leaders, 
we can avoid the problems of the 
"communist" revolutions, where a set 
of communist bosses replaced the cap¬ 
italist bosses only to enrich them¬ 
selves 


The IWW is Non-Political 

The IWW. as an organisation, is 
non-polielca! and it does not interfere 
with political beliefs or activities of 
its members It requires only that 
political views do not create division 
within the union. This rule enables 
workers of various political beliefs 
to join together without friction to 
advance their economic interests. 

The IWW concentrates on direct 
economic action—the strike, boy¬ 
cotts, job actions—because histo¬ 
ry shows that whoever holds eco¬ 
nomic power also holds political 
power. The IWW believes that 
whatever is "given" to workers by politi¬ 
cians can as quickly be taken away, with 
interest piled on the "debt" Only that 
which labor wins by its own economic 
strength can be retained. The IWW has 
learned that workers can only fight and 
overthrow the bosses when we can all 
unify as a class. Instead of dividing our 
energies fighting each other over which 
party or political line will take prece¬ 
dence. we put our strengch into fighting 
the bosses where it counts, in the work¬ 
place 


The IWW is Non-Religious 

It has no religious bias and it does not 
interfere with the religious belief of any 
member. Such beliefs are part of the free¬ 
dom of humanity and the IWW strives to 
extend freedom, never to lessen it 


How the IWW Organises 

One Big Union: The IWW believes 
that workers need to organize into One 
Big Union (OBU) to be able to defend 
our common interests and control the 


economy 

Industrial Unionism: The IWW has 


or trade basis generates divisions and 
rivalries between workers and unions. 
Thus we organise in 27 broad Industrial 
Unions attempting to unify workers in a 
particular industry. 

Locally Members of the IWW can 
form several types of locals. A Job 


including the election of officials 
decided by referendum vote of the m ^ 
bership. Officials who fail to carry out T' 
desire of the majority are sub|ect * 

immediate recall 



always believed that organising on craft 


Branch at one place of employment. 

A Industrial Union Branch for members 
of the same Industrial Union A General 
Membership Branch for individual mem¬ 
bers of various lUs Industrial District 
Councils to coordinate multiple branch 
activity 

Regionally: Members of the IWW in 
any given region can form a Regional 
Organising Committee (ROC) A ROC 
can be used to coordinate IWW activities 
in the region. 

World-wide: The IWW is the same 
organisation in Sydney or Sierra Leone. 
Moscow or Vancouver. We have the same 
policies and statutes in any country. In 
the present world of "free trade" and 
multi-national corporations, this is the 
only sensible way to organise. A corner¬ 
stone of the IWW is the belief that the 
rank and file must control the union and 
its officers, instead of being controlled by 
them. No union can be rank and file 
which limits the freedom of its members 
or muzzles minorities by a host of unnec¬ 
essary regulations. Therefore the IWW 
makes no more rules than there is gen¬ 
uine need for. All important questions. 


International Elected positions in th . 
IWW include members of the 7. me mbe r 
General Executive Board (GEB) t h e 
General Secretary-Treasurer 

(GST). The GEB is the body 
which oversees the IWW's activi- 
ties between conventions and 
oversees the day-to-day opera¬ 
tions. finances and publications of 
the IWW. The GST keeps the 
books, papers and effects of the 
office, and is responsible for official 
documents and correspondence 
Wages of officials and employees of 
the union are set to the average pay 
received by the members in industry 
This, and limitations on terms, 
reduces the possibility of a class of 
union bureaucrats from taking power 
from the rank and file. Most of the 
work in the IWW is done without 
charge because the organisation is 
composed of workers who believe in 
their movement and gladly give their 
utmost to promote its growth While 
the structure and constitution of the 
IWW jealously protect democracy, no 
law devised can secure or retain 
democracy once the will for it is lost. 
The root of freedom is not law, which 
people can change, but people them¬ 
selves. 


TACTICS 
Flexible Tactics 

The IWW is famous for creating many 
new and innovative forms of striking 
against the boss. We believe that the key 
to winning for the working class is flexi¬ 
bility. creativity and an understanding of 
our own power as workers At the heart 
of our beliefs is the notion that working 
people—the majority of humanity—have 
every right to control our lives and soc - 
ety. An |WW job action can be anything 
between a spontaneous walk out and a 
legally recognised union. While the IWW 
doesn't place any trust in governmental 
labour brokering, but we aren t fools 
either. We recognise*we can sometimes 
use labor laws to protect workers from 
attacks by bosses. But in the long run. the 
IWW believes that workers should make 
their own decisions about what to do and 
. . . . . .u_ Homocra- 


tneir own decisions juuu, -- 

how to do it in their efforts to democra 
. _i._i _ D.thai' than relyn.i 
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The Current Bombings in Serbia 


T HERE have been many inquiries 
concerning NATO (meaning primar¬ 
ily US) bombing in Kosovo. A great 
deal has been written about the topic, 
including Znet commentaries. I'd like to 
make a few general observations, keeping 
to facts that are not seriously contested. 

There are two fundamental issues: (I) 
What are the accepted and applicable 
"rules of world order"? (2) How do these 
or other considerations apply in the case 
of Kosovo? 

(I) What are the accepted and applicable 
"rules of world order"? 

There is a regime of international law and 
international order, binding on all states, 
based on the UN Charter and subsequent 
resolutions and World Court decisions. In 
brief, the threat or use of force is banned 
unleis explicitly authorized by the Security 
Council after it has determined that peace¬ 
ful means have failed, or in self-defense 
against "armed attack" (a narrow concept) 
until the Security Council acts. 

There is. of course, more to say. Thus 
there is at least a tension, if not an outright 
contradiction, between the rules of world 
order laid down in the UN Charter and 
the rights articulated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UD), a sec¬ 
ond pillar of the world order established 
under US initiative after World War II 
The Charter bans force violating state sov¬ 
ereignty; the UD guarantees the rights of 
individuals against oppressive states. The 
issue of "humanitarian intervention" arises 
from this tension. It is the right of "humani¬ 
tarian intervention" that is claimed by the 
US/NATO in Kosovo, and that is generally 
supported by editorial opinion and news 
reports (in the latter case, reflexively. even 
by the very choice of terminology). 

The question is addressed in a news 
report in the NY Times (March 27). head¬ 
lined "Legal Scholars Support Case for 
Using Force" in Kosovo (March 27) One 
example is offered: Allen Gerson. former 
counsel to the US mission to the UN. Two 
other legal scholars are cited. One. Ted 
Galen Carpenter, "scoffed at the 
Administration argument" and dismissed 
the alleged right of intervention. The third 
is Jack Goldsmith, a specialist on interna¬ 
tional law at Chicago Law school. He says 


By Noom Chomsky 

that critics of the NATO bombing "have a 
pretty good legal argument," but "many 
people think [an exception for humanitari¬ 
an intervention] does exist as a matter of 
custom and practice." That summarizes the 
evidence offered to justify the favored con¬ 
clusion stated in the headline. 

Goldsmith’s observation is reasonable, 
at least if we agree that facts are relevant 
to the determination of "custom and prac¬ 
tice." We rhay also bear in mind a truism: 
the right of humanitarian intervention, if it 
exists, is premised on the "good faith" of 
those intervening, and that assumption is 
based not on their rhetoric but on their 
record, in particular their record of adher¬ 
ence to the principles of international law, 
World Court decisions, and so on. That is 
indeed a truism, at least with regard to 
others. Consider, for example. Iranian 
offers to intervene in Bosnia to prevent 
massacres at a time when the West would 
not do so. These were dismissed with 
ridicule (in fact, ignored); if there was a 
reason beyond subordination to power, it 
was because Iranian “good faith” could not 
be assumed. A rational person then asks 
obvious questions: is the Iranian record of 
intervention and terror worse than that of 
the US? And other questions, for example: 
How should we assess the "good faith" of 
the only country to have vetoed a Security 
Council resolution calling on all states to 
obey international law? What about its his¬ 
torical record? Unless such questions are 
prominent on the agenda of discourse, an 
honest person will dismiss it as mere alle¬ 
giance to doctrine. A useful exercise is to 
determine how much of the literature 
media or other—survives such elementary 
conditions as these. 

(2) How do these or other considerations 
apply m the case of Kosovo? 

There has been a humanitarian catastrophe 
in Kosovo m the past year, overwhelmingly 
attributable to Yugoslav military forces 
The main victims have been ethnic 
Albanian Kosovars, some 90% of the popu¬ 
lation of this Yugoslav territory The stan¬ 
dard estimate is 2000 deaths and hundreds 
of thousands of refugees. 

In such cases, outsiders have three 
choices: 


(I) try to escalate the catastrophe 

(II) do nothing 

(III) try to mitigate the catastrophe 

The choices are illustrated by other 
contemporary cases. Let's keep to a few of 
approximately the same scale, and ask 
where Kosovo fits into the pattern. 

(A) Colombia. In Colombia, according to 
State Department estimates, the annual 
level of political killing by the government 
and its paramilitary associates is about at 
the level of Kosovo, and refugee flight pri¬ 
marily from their atrocities is well over a 
million. Colombia has been the leading 
Western hemisphere recipient of US arms 
and training as violence increased through 
the '90s. and that assistance is now increas¬ 
ing. under a "drug war" pretext dismissed 
by almost all serious observers. The 
Clinton administration was particularly 
enthusiastic in its praise for President 
Gaviria. whose tenure in office was 
responsible for "appalling levels of vio¬ 
lence.” according to human rights organiza¬ 
tions, even surpassing his predecessors. 
Details are readily available. 

In this case, the US reaction is (I): esca¬ 
late the atrocities. 

(B) Turkey. By very conservative estimate. 
Turkish repression of Kurds in che 90s 
falls in the category of Kosovo. It peaked in 
the early '90s; one index is the flight of 
over a million Kurds from the countryside 
to the unofficial Kurdish capital Diyarbakir 
from 1990 to 1994. as the Turkish army 
was devastating the countryside. 1994 
marked two records: it was "the year of 
the worst repression in the Kurdish 
provinces" of Turkey. Jonathan Randal 
reported from the scene, and the year 
when Turkey became "the biggest single 
importer of American military hardware 
and thus the world's largest arms purchas¬ 
er " When human rights groups exposed 
Turkey's use of US jets to bomt villages, 
che Clinton Administration found ways to 
evade laws requiring suspension of arms 
deliveries, much as it was doing m 
Indonesia and elsewhere 

Colombia and Turkey explain the, 
(US-supportedl icroooes on 
,he r .re dofcnd.ng rh.,r coon.r,.s fro" 
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| the threat of terrorist guerrillas As does 
I the government of Yugoslavia 

Again, the example illustrates (I): try to 
escalate the atrocities. 

(Q Laos Every year thousands of people, 
mostly children and poor farmers, are 
killed in the Plain of Jars in Northern Laos, 
the scene of the heaviest bombing of civil¬ 
ian targets in history it appears, and 
arguably the most cruel: Washington's furi¬ 
ous assault on a poor peasant society had 
little to do with its wars in the region The 
worst period was from I960, when 
Washington was compelled to undertake 
negotiations (under popular and business 
pressure), ending the regular bombard¬ 
ment of North Vietnam. Kissinger-Nixon 
then decided to shift the planes to bom¬ 
bardment of Laos and Cambodia. 

The deaths are from "bombies." tiny 
anti-personnel weapons, far worse than 
land-mines: they are designed specifically to 
kill and maim, and have no effect on trucks, 
buildings, etc. The Plain was saturated with 
hundreds of millions of these criminal 
devices, which have a failure-to-explode 
rate of 20%-30% according to the manufac¬ 
turer. Honeywell. The numbers suggest 
either remarkably poor quality control or a 
rational policy of murdering civilians by 
delayed action. These were only a fraction 
of the technology deployed, including 
advanced missiles to penetrate caves where 
families sought shelter. Current annual 
casualties from “bombies” are estimated 
from hundreds a year to "an annual nation¬ 
wide casualty rate of 20,000." more than 
half of them deaths, according to the veter- 
an Asia reporter Barry Wain of the Wall 
Street journal —in its Asia edition. 

A conservative estimate, then, is that 
the crisis this year is approximately compa¬ 
rable to Kosovo, though deaths are far 
more highly concentrated among chil¬ 
dren—over half, according to analyses 
reported by the Mennonite Central 
Committee, which has been working there 
since 1977 to alleviate the continuing 
atrocities. 

There have been efforts to publicize 
and deal with the humanitarian catastro¬ 
phe A Bntish-based Mine Advisory Group 
(MAG) is trying to remove the lethal 
objects, but the US is "conspicuously miss¬ 
ing from the handful of Western organisa¬ 
tions that have followed MAG," the British 
press reports, though it has finally agreed 
to tram some Laotian civilians. The British 
press also reports, with some anger, the 
allegation of MAG specialists that the US 
refuses to provide them with “render 
harmless procedures" that would make 


their work "a lot quicker and a lot safer 
These remain a state secret, as does the 
whole affair in the United States. The 
Bangkok press reports a very similar situa¬ 
tion in Cambodia, particularly the Eastern 
region where US bombardment from early 
1969 was most intense. 

In this case, the US reaction is (II): do 
nothing. And the reaction of the media and 
commentators is to keep silent, following 
the norms under which the war against 
Laos was designated a "secret war"— 
meaning well-known, but suppressed, as 
also in the case of Cambodia from March 


The right of " human¬ 
itarian intervention " 
is likely to be more 
frequently invoked in 
coming year...now 
that Cold War pre¬ 
texts have lost their 
efficacy. 


1969. The level of self-censorship was 
extraordinary then, as is the current phase. 
The relevance of this shocking example 
should be obvious without further com¬ 
ment. 

I will skip other examples of (I) and (II), 
which abound, and also much more serious 
contemporary atrocities, such as the huge 
slaughter of Iraqi civilians by means of a 
particularly vicious form of biological war¬ 
fare—"a very hard choice." Madeleine 
Albright commented on national TV in 
1996 when asked for her reaction to the 
killing of half a million Iraqi children in 5 
years, but "we think the price is worth it." 
Current estimates remain about 5000 chil¬ 
dren killed a month, and the price is still 
worth it. These and other examples 
might also be kept in mind when we read 
awed rhetoric about how the "moral com¬ 
pass of the Clinton Administration is at 
last functioning properly, as the Kosovo 
example illustrates. 

Just what does the example illustrate? 
The threat of NATO bombing, predictably, 
led to a sharp escalation of atrocities by 
the Serbian Army and paramilitaries, and 
to the departure of international 
observers, which of course had the same 
effect. Commanding General Wesley Clark 


declared that it was "entirely predictable 
that Serbian terror and violence would 
intensify after the NATO bombing, exactly 
as happened. The terror for the first time 
reached the capital city of Pristina, and 
there are credible reports of large-scale 
destruction of villages, assassinations, gen- 
eration of an enormous refugee flow, per¬ 
haps an effort to expel a good pan of the 
Albanian population — all an "entirely pre¬ 
dictable" consequence of the threat and 
then the use of force, as General Clark 
rightly observes. 

Kosovo is therefore another illustra¬ 
tion of (I): try to escalate the violence 
with exactly that expectation. 

To find examples illustrating (III) j s all 
too easy, at least if we keep to official 
rhetoric. The major recent academic study 
of "humanitarian intervention." by Sean 
Murphy, reviews the record after the 
Kellogg-Briand pact of 1928 which out¬ 
lawed war, and then since the UN Charter 
which strengthened and articulated these 
provisions. In the first phase, he writes, the 
most prominent examples of "humanitarian 
intervention" were Japan's attack on 
Manchuria. Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia, 
and Hitler's occupation of parts of 
Czechoslovakia. All were accompanied by 
highly uplifting humanitarian rhetoric, and 
factual justifications as well Japan was 
going to establish an "earthly paradise' as it 
defended Manchurians from "Chinese ban¬ 
dits." with the support of a leading Chinese 
nationalist, a far more credible figure than 
anyone the US was able to conjure up dur¬ 
ing its attack on South Vietnam Mussolini 
was liberating thousands of slaves as he 
carried forth the Western "civilizing mis¬ 
sion." Hitler announced Germany's inten¬ 
tion to end ethnic tensions and violence, 
and "safeguard the national individuality of 
the German and Czech peoples." in an 
operation "filled with earnest desire to 
serve the true interests of the peoples 
dwelling in the area." in accordance with 
their will; the Slovakian President asked 
Hitler to declare Slovakia a protectorate 

Another useful intellectual exercise is 
to compare those obscene justifications 
with thdse offered for interventions, 
including "humanitarian interventions," in 
the post-UN Charter period 

In that period, perhaps the most com¬ 
pelling example of (III} is the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia in December 1978. 
terminating Pol Pot's atrocities, which 
were then peaking. Vietnam pleaded the 
right of self-defense against armed attack 
one of the few post-Charter examples 
when the plea is plausible the Khmer 
Rouge regime (Democratic Kampuchea. 
DK) was carrying out murderous attacks 
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. J Vietnam in border areas The US 
aga J is instructive. The press con- 
re * Ct d the "Prussians" of Asia for them 
dem nus violation of international law 
were harshly punished for the crime 
ThavTng terminated Pol Pot s slaughters 
° f bv a (US-backed) Chinese invasion 
r '! il 1 us imposition of extremely harsh 
2S2». The US recognized che expelled 
nK as the official government of 
r mbodia. because of its "continuity” with 
h Pol Pot regime, the State Department 
explained. Not too subtly, the US support¬ 
ed the Khmer Rouge in its continuing 
attacks in Cambodia 

The example tells us more about the 
"custom and practice" that underlies "the 
emerging legal norms of humanitari¬ 
an intervention." 

Despite tfie desperate efforts of 
ideologues to prove that circles are 
square, there is no serious doubt 
that the NATO bombings further 
undermine what remains of the frag- 
,le structure of international law 
The US made that entirely clear in 
the discussions leading to the NATO 
decision. Apart from the UK (by 
now, about as much of an indepen¬ 
dent actor as the Ukraine was in the 
pre-Gorbachev years). NATO coun¬ 
tries were skeptical of US policy, and 
were particularly annoyed by 
Secretary of State Albright's "saber- 
rattling" (Kevin Cullen. Boston 
Globe. Feb.22). Today, the more 
closely one approaches the conflict¬ 
ed region, the greater the opposi¬ 
tion to Washington's insistence on 
force, even within NATO (Greece 
and Italy). France had called for a 
UN Security Council resolution to 
authorize deployment of NATO 
peace keepers. The US flatly refused, 
insisting on "its stand that NATO should 
b* >ble to act independently of the United 
Nations." State Department officials 
explained. The US refused to permit the 
neuralgic word authorize'" to appear m 
th « final NATO statement, unwilling to 
concede any authority to the UN Charter 
and international law; only the word 
endorse" was permuted (Jane Perlez, NYT. 
^ II). Similarly the bombing of Iraq was 
* ® r ***n expression of contempt for the 


were considered relevant to determining 
"custom and practice." 

It could be argued, rather plausibly, 
that further demolition of the rules of 
world order is irrelevant, just as it had lost 
its meaning by the late 1930s. The con¬ 
tempt of the world’s leading power for the 
framework of world order has become so 
extreme that there is nothing left to dis¬ 
cuss. A review of the internal documentary 
record demonstrates that the stance 
traces back to the earliest days, even to 
the first memorandum of the newly- 
formed National Security Council in 1947. 
During the Kennedy years, the stance 
began to gain overt expression. The main 


world order has become so extreme as to 
be of concern even to hawkish policy ana- 
lysts. In the current issue of the leading 
establishment journal. Foreign Affairs. 
Samuel Huntington warns that Washington 
is treading a dangerous course. In the eyes 
of much of the world—probably most of 
the world, he suggests—the US is "becom¬ 
ing the rogue superpower," considered 
"the single greatest external threat to their 
societies." Realist "international relations 
theory," he argues, predicts that coalitions 
may arise to counterbalance the rogue 
superpower. On pragmatic grounds, then, 
the stance should be reconsidered 
Americans who prefer a different image of 


UN. 


even the specific timing, and was so 


understood And of course the same is 
of the destruction of half the pharma- 
c «utical production of a small African 
£ Ountry a few months earlier, an event 
“'* t also does not indicate that the 1 moral 
c °n r »pass is straying from righteousness- 
'W to speak of a record that would be 
^t'ORUnently reviewed right now if facts 


innovation of the Reagan-Clinton years is their society might call for a reconsidera¬ 
tion on other than pragmatic grounds. 

Where does that leave the ques¬ 
tion of what to do in Kosovo* It 
leaves it unanswered. The US has 
chosen a course of action which, as it 
explicitly recognizes, escalates atroci¬ 
ties and violence—"predictably"; a 
course of action that also strikes yet 
another blow against the regime of 
international order, which does offer 
the weak at least some limited pro¬ 
tection from predatory states. As for 
the longer term, consequences are 
unpredictable. One plausible observa¬ 
tion is that "every bomb that falls on 
Serbia and every ethnic killing in 
Kosovo suggests that it will scarcely 
be possible for Serbs and Albanians to 
live beside each other in some sort of 
peace" (Financial Times, March 27). 
Some of the longer-term possible 
outcomes ire extremely ugly, as has 
not gone without notice. 

A standard argument is that we 
had to do something: we could not 
simply stand by as atrocitres continue. 
That is never true. One choice, always, is 
to follow the Hippocratic principle: "First, 
do no harm." If you can think of no way to 
adhere to that elementary principle, then 
do nothing There are always ways that can 
be considered. Diplomacy and negouacions 
are never at an end. 

The right of "humanitarian interven¬ 
tion" is likely to be more frequently 
invoked in coming years—maybe with jus¬ 
tification. maybe not—now that Cold War 
pretexts have lost their efficacy In such an 
era, it may be worthwhile to pay attention 
to the views of highly respected commen¬ 
tators—not to speak of the World Court, 
which explicitly ruled on this matter in a 
decision rejected by the United States, its 
essentials not even reported 

In the scholarly disciplines of interna¬ 
tional affairs and international law it would 
be hard to find more respected voices than 



that defiance of international law and the 
Charter has become entirely open. It has 
also been backed with interesting explana¬ 
tions. which would be on the front pages, 
and prominent in the school and university 
curriculum, if truth and honesty were con¬ 
sidered significant values. The highest 
authorities explained with brutal clarity 
that the World Court, the UN, and other 
agencies had become irrelevant because 
they no longer follow US orders, as they 
did in the eariy postwar years. 

One might then adopt the official posi¬ 
tion. That would be an honest stand, at 
least if it were accompanied by refusal to 
play the cynical game of self-righteous pos¬ 
turing and wielding of the despised princi¬ 
ples of international law as a highly selec¬ 
tive weapon against shifting enemies. 

While the Reaganites broke new 
ground, under Clinton the defiance of 
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Melbourne Local News 


MELBOURNE TRANSPORT 
After the removal of conductors from 
trams and stations assistants from railway 
stations and their replacement with ticket 
machines, a wave of vandalism hit. The 
ticket machines too became targets when 
it became known that pouring corrosive 
fluids like acid into the coin slot, would 
make the machine spew out its contents 
of money While a more corrosive-resis¬ 
tant coin slot was being perfected. Chubb 
security guards were hired to guard the 
remaining machines and replacements. 
Video surveillance cameras were also 
installed to record and monitor all activity 
on the railway platforms. 

Most passengers and transport work¬ 
ers would have prefrred to have a station 
assistants back ..but the Government's 
private contracts with the new private 
owners of Melbourne's tram and train 
routes and ticketing system were already 
signed. A combination of Liberal govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy and Corporate greed 
triumphed over the media hyped, shock- 
horror-evil-petty thieves and vandals. 

The big crooks theft of the public 
transport system and vandalism of 
Melbourne's Parks and urban buildings is 
on a colossal scale, eg. the new City Link 
tollway These kids merely imitated the 
Crown Casino/Pub-pokies. quick bucks of 
adults with more money than sense. They 
became "the greatest threat to 
Melbourne/ Victoria Inc". Since the public 
transport workers in January 1990. Those 
fighting for their jobs, blockaded the city 
streets with trams to protest the removal 
of conductors and the earlier tragic farce 
the "scratch ticket” scam of the then 
Libor Government. Private bidders are 
now talking of reintroducing tram con¬ 
ductors! 

ECONOMIC CLEANSING 
The city business district and trendy areas 
like St Kilda are being "economically 
cleansed" Any poor, homeless people 
and now even buskers are being hassled 
out. Food not Bombs—the free food to 
the street people—activists were threat¬ 
ened with massive $20,000 fines m St 
Kilda. A toilet block which was decorated 
by the local Koon community as a site 
used by locals has also been demolished 



*Our nation is a ghoul with an insatiable 
appetite. The vixen eats her own children.* 
—ie P$re Pernard 


to discourage the losers whom the 
Yuppie clientele of the increasingly up¬ 
market restaurants and pubs do not want 
to see. 

In the city itself anyone busking, asking 
for money or even those paid to be 
spruikers for shops have been shut down 
and kicked out. The State Police Special 
Operations Group—heavy mob—has 
been brought in to push these "prob¬ 
lems". ie. people, out! To areas where the 
Pollies, Capos, Yuppie Tourists, distin¬ 
guished corrupt visitors for the 
Commonwealth Games bid. etc. do not 
have to see them. "Economic cleansing” is 
not racist like "ethnic cleansing" or as mil¬ 
itaristic yet. due to lack of resistance by 
the isolated poor. 

HEROIN WHINE 

Heroin deaths in particular have upset 
the Melbourgeois.e as their own kids are 
now over-dosing, dealing, stealing and 
fighting with each other in the leafy 
Eastern suburbs. Ant.-asian Nazis and 
media hyped as an "Asian" scourge. It is 
now obvious to everybody to have noth¬ 
ing to do with any particular race or 
immigrant group. 

It is to do with profits, aka "market 
forces regulated and de-regulated; which 
have corrupted politicians, police, cus¬ 
toms, diplomats and of course been a 


great source of money to the business¬ 
men, legal and illegal, who have the capital 
to import and distribute this and other 
drugs. The military dictatorships in Burma 
and Afghanistan are the main source of 
the heroin. 

Great debate rages over the ''legalisa¬ 
tion" of heroin so it can be regulated at a 
price and quality, and trial "shooting gal¬ 
leries" with clean syringes etc. Usually the 
wowsers of the Salvation Army etc have 
had their way and stopped any such trials. 
The same view that stops condoms and 
syringes being available in jails, despite the 
obvious sex and drug use going on every¬ 
day. The much purer/stronger imported 
heroin is much cheaper than locally 
grown marijuana. More and more youths 
who do not find Melbourne the "world's 
most livable city" (sic. official slogan of the 
Melbourgeoisie) prefer to escape, get out 
of it for $5 instead of paying the same 
price for transport across the city sub¬ 
urbs. 

RESIDENTS AGAINST McMAFIA 
Community activists in Pascoe Vale have 
been resisting McLaws since Sept. '97. 
Local Council, Heritage Listings. State & 
Federal pollies have all failed to stop 
demolition of 4 properties and the attack 
on a I 10 year old original local home for 
a McDevelopment. 

Jumping the fence to get in the way. 
occupying the house and getting on the 
roof have all won reprieves. CFMEU bans 
have also slowed the McColony. The 
CEPU loaned its caravan and other union¬ 
ists: a toilet, night lights and a generator 

Situated on Bell St where many 
motorists are expected to turn off before 
the Toll Gate on City Link, the site will 
be the 6th McRubbish sice in the 
Moreland area. 

I PREFER A TRAM CONDUCTOR! 

A much loathed automatic ticket machine 
was publicly flogged, tq the cheers of fam¬ 
ily spectators on the Moomba Parade 
Award winning float decorated by IPATC. 
The Connies got much applause for their 
float and will not go 

A, Block 
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, K<rs to fight our fights for us, we 
0n ,!Twe can and should only rely on 
Ce !!!ther This is also known as Direct 
fin and it can take many forms. It 
he simple or complicated, sponta- 
C3 "S 0 r planned far in advance The 
tis that we will decide our own des- 
Cand the way we'll get there is decid- 


The needs and best interests of the 
irking class are in opposition to the 
needs and best interests of the employ- 
ng class. As Individuals, workers might 
have things m.common with individual 
josses. In feet ••■ hat we want to do not 
want to seek revenge towards the capi¬ 
talists, but only to put them to honest 
work! We. the workers, have the power 
to gain the things we need by working 
together toward our common good 
This is solidarity. Our solidarity crosses 
all lines of race, ethnicity, gender, nation, 
religion, age. sexual orientation, lan¬ 
guage. education, and trade. These divi¬ 
sions weaken us in our common struggle 
for a better world. The only way to win 
as a class is;to recognise individual differ¬ 
ences. get over them and join together 
against the bosses. 


no lack of intelligence and initiative. 

Non-Violence 

Employers have always been the first 
to resort to force and violence and the 
IWW teaches only what the law affirms, 
that workers have the right to defend 
themselves against attack During the 
late 1980s the world watched as the 
police states of Eastern Europe collapse. 
Those states collapsed when people of 
all classes refused to participate in them. 
The same thing will occur when we 
workers refuse to participate in 
Capitalism. That is why violence is not 
necessary when, united as a class, all that 
workers need to do is fold their arms in 
a General Strike to gain the world. 

Membership 

Membership In the IWW is based on 
three simple things: I) Are you are 
worker who doesn't have the power to 
hire and fire? 2) Do you agree with the 
Preamble of the IWW? 3) Do you agree 
to educate yourself to the principles and 
aims of the IWW' 

If you answer yes to all three of these 
questions, you can be a member of the 
IWW. 

IWW on the World Wide Web 

www.iww.org.au 


INJURY TO ALL! 

We are ail Leaders! 

The IWW rejects "leaders" as such. 

for if individuals lead they can also mis- 
ead Labour has continually been 

betrayed by leaders whom it trusted and 
'oil owed. It will cease to be betrayed 
or >fy when it accepts the leadership of 
leas and n Ot the leadership of men. 

As Eu f« n * Debs, a founder of the^H 
W, said. "Any people who 
Can be into a revolution 
can be led out again." Yet 
er * are people who are 
qulck and capable in pre- 
5en «ng Ideas and in map- 
p,n « uctics to fit condi- 
!° nt best of them 
0 not wish to lead and 
e X will not blindly follow 
c people are developed 
JJ IWW —partly 

or- U is 3 rank and f 'ie 

th/rVJ 0 ' 1, part 'y from t h e 

Pirth, ,* Xper ' ence of 'ts members 

because working people have 


r\j OUa i j l 

Birdwood SA 5234 

Melbourne GMB 
PO Box 145 
Moreland VIC 3058 
www. iww org.au/melbourne 
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Hedley Bull or Leon Henk.n Bull w,rn« d 
'5 years ago that "Particular state, or 
groups of state, that set themselves up a, 
the authoritative judge, of the world com¬ 
mon good, in disregard of the view, of 
others, are in fact a menace to interna- 
tional order, and thus to effective action 
th,s field ’ Henkm. in a standard work 
on world order, write, that the "pres¬ 
sures eroding the prohibition on the use 
of force are deplorable, and the argu¬ 
ments to legitimize the use of force in 
those circumstances are unpersuasive and 
dangerous... Violations of human rights are 
indeed aJI coo common, and if it were per¬ 
missible to remedy them by external use 
of force, there would be no law to forbid 
the use of force by almost any state 
against almost any other. Human rights, I 
believe, will have to be vindicated, and 
other injustices remedied, by other, 
peaceful means, not by opening the door 
to aggression and destroying the principle 
advance in international law, the outlawing 
of war and the prohibition of force." 

Recognized principles of international 
law and world order, solemn treaty oblig¬ 
ations. decisions by the World Court, 
considered pronouncements by the most 
respected commentators—these do not 
automatically solve particular problems. 
Each issue has to be considered on ics 
merits. For those who do not adopt the 
standards of Saddam Hussein, there is a 
heavy burden of proof to meet in under¬ 
taking the threat or use of force in viola¬ 
tion of the principles of international 
order. Perhaps the burden can be met, 
but that has to be shown, not merely pro¬ 
claimed with passionate rhetoric. The 
consequences of such violations have to 
be assessed carefully—in particular, what 
we understand to be "predictable." And 
for those who are minimally serious, the 
reasons for the actions also have to be 
assessed—again, not simply by adulation 
of our leaders and their "moral compass." 


NOAM CHOMSKY is a Professor of 
Ungustics and Philosophy at the 
Massechussetts Institutute of Technology. 
Boston USA. and a a world-renowned scholar 
and political activist 

Vis/t the Chomsky web archive, 
http:/1 www worWmedKJ.com/ archive 
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• IWW Preamble • 

T he working class and the employing class 

have nothing in common. There can be no peace so 
long as hunger and want are found among millions of 
the working people and the few. who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organise as a class, take possession of 
the means of production, abolish the wage system, and live in 
harmony with the Earth. 

We find that the centering of the management of indus¬ 
tries into fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions 
unable to cope with the ever growing power of the employing 
class. The trade unions foster a state of affairs which allows 
one set of workers to be pitted against another set of workers 
in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one another in 


wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing class 
to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the 
working class upheld only by an organisation formed in such a 
way that all its members in any one industry, or in all indus¬ 
tries if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout is 
on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an 
injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto. "A fair day's wage for a 
fair day's work,” we must inscribe on our banner the revolu¬ 
tionary watchword, "Abolition of the wage system.'' 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away 
with capitalism. The army of production must be organised, 
not only for everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to 
carry on production when capitalism shall have been over¬ 
thrown. By organising industrially we are forming the structure 
of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Direct Democracy! All policy decisions of the IWW are 
made by referendum, not by a few big knobs in some smoky 
back room. Worldwide, the IWW has just one moderately- 
paid officer—the General Secretary-Treasurer. The 7-mem¬ 
ber General Executive Board is elected annually by the mem¬ 
bership of the IWW. All officers are recallable by referendum. 
Job and General Membership Branches are autonomous: they 
decide bargaining and strategy for themselves. 

To Join: Cut out or photocopy and complete the form to 
the right. Send it to: IWW. PO Box 145 Moreland VIC 
3058 

The IWW: An Affordable Union! For monthly income up 
to $ 1000. 55 dues pcm / between $ 1000 - $2000, $10/ over 
$2000. $15. Initiation fee is equal to one month's dues. You 
can join for as little as $ 10... 


Don't Moon, Organise! 


_ I affirm that I am a worker and that I am not an employer 
_ I agree to abide by the IWW constitution and regulations 
_ I agree to study its principles and acquaint myself with its purposes 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Postcode: 

Occupation: 

Phone: Email: 

Membership includes a subscription to Direct Action 



Workers Solidarity 
d Melbourne IWW GMB 
POBox 145 
Moreland VIC 3058 


• IWW on the World Wide Web: www.iww.org.au 

• Melbourne GMB: www.iww.org.au/melbourne 

















